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stitution was framed upon the model of the Directory
with certain classical appendages, an ephorate to guard
fundamental laws and propose useful reforms, and a
censorian power to watch over the morals of the
nation ; the country was divided into departments,
and a Neapolitan legislature, stocked with some of
the noblest and most enlightened minds in the country,
addressed itself to the problem of abolishing feudalism
and curtailing the overwhelming power of the Church.
There are few pages of Italian history which, if
read in the light of subsequent events, possess a more
pathetic interest than this brief history of Neapolitan
idealism. It was so blind, so optimistic, so full of
captivating and sonorous eloquence ; and it all came
to an end with such tragic suddenness, after thirty
days of golden illusions. If we ask why this was so,
the reply must be that there were no deep roots to
the movement. In Calabria, where, owing to the
unpopularity of baronial exactions, republicans were
more numerous than elsewhere, they did not, accord-
ing to Colletta, exceed one-tenth of the population ;
but even had the proportion been higher than this it
was obvious from the first that the continuance of
the Parthenopean Republic would depend upon the
continued popularity and ascendancy of the French.
Popular the French could hardly remain, for, despite
the politic recognition of St Januarius, their impiety
was as notorious as their fiscal oppression. A war-
contribution of sixty million francs reminded the
Neapolitans that, if free, they were also conquered ;
and while the finest pictures in their museums were
being dispatched to adorn the-galleries in Paris, while
every French officer and membex^f the French civil
commission was wringing money oat of the embar-